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At the end of this conversation, and in conclusion, the Chancellor
asked the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs to cause the different
suggestions that had been examined in the course of the interview to
be studied, and more or less detailed plans on their execution to be
prepared. The texts thus drawn up would then_be communicated to
us for careful consideration and eventual correction and criticism.

In view of the conversations I have had with Your Excellency,
I took it upon myself to give the assurance that the French Govern-
ment would consider with the greatest sympathy all proposals or
suggestions favourably received by the Chancellor or initiated by him.
We agreed that the preliminary study of these questions should remain
confidential until further notice, it being understood that we would
for our part ascertain the views of the British Government while
Germany reserves the right to inform the Italian Government.

FRANgOIS-PONCET.
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M. FRAN5OIS-PONCET, French Ambassador in Berlin,
to M. GEORGES BONNET, Minister for Foreign Affairs.

Berlin, October 20, 1938.

WHEN on the evening of October 17, the German Chancellor asked
me to see him as quickly as possible, he placed one of his private
planes at my disposal. I therefore left by air for Berchtesgaden on
the next day accompanied by Captain Stehlin. I arrived there towards
three in the afternoon. From there a car took me not to the
Obersalzberg villa where the Fiihrer lives, but to an extraordinary
place where he likes to spend his days when the weather is fine.

From a distance, the place looks like a kind of observatory or
small hermitage perched up at a height of 6,000 feet on the highest
point of a ridge of rock. The approach is by a winding road about
nine miles long, boldly cut out of the rock; the boldness of its con-
struction does as much credit to the ability of the engineer Todt as
to the unremitting toll of the workmen who in three years completed
this gigantic task. The road comes to an end in front of a long under-
ground passage leading into the mountain, and closed by a heavy
double door of bronze. At the far end of the underground passage a
wide lift, panelled with sheets of copper, awaits the visitor. Through
a vertical shaft of 330 feet cut right through the rock, it rises up to
the level of the Chancellor's dwelling-place. Here is reached the
astonishing climax. The visitor finds himself in a strong and massive
building containing a gallery with Roman pillars, an immense circular
hall with windows all round and a vast open fireplace where enormous
logs are burning, a table surrounded by about thirty chairs, and
opening out at the sides, several sitting-rooms, pleasantly furnished
with comfortable arm-chairs. On every side, through the bay-*
windows, one can look as from a plane high in the air, on to an